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EDITORIAL 


. POLITICAL situation of no small interest 
has been brought about by the elections which 
took place in Austria a fortnight ago. The strength 
of the parties in the new National Council stands as 
follows: Christian-Socialists, 82, as against 63 in 
the former Council; Social Democrats, 66, against 
- Pan-Germanists, 20, against 24; whilst the 
Farmers’ League has 6 representatives and the 
Middle Class Party 1. This means that the Christian 
Socialists, the Catholic Party in the country, nave 
gained nineteen seats by the appeal to the electorate, 
and will consequently have the lion’s share in the 
composition of the new Ministry.” (Tablet, Oct. 30th, 
1920. 
on nis extract of quite startling interest we are told 
that the Catholic Party.in Austria is known as the 
Christian Socialists. At the first superficial glance it 
affects us somewhat in the same bewildering way as 
might the news that the polls had been carried in 
fice by a new organization called “ The Sinn Fein 
Unionists.” Especially are we perplexed when we 
read in The Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. XIV, p. 68. 
Socialism), “no really instructed, loyal, and clear- 
thinking Catholic would now claim or accept the 
style of Christian Socialist.” — 

Obviously the discrepancy is one of words and only 
arises from the variety of meanings that are applied 
to the terms, not from any contradiction of thing and 
thing. One wonders whether human ingenuity could 
devise a combination of any two words that have been 
made to mean so many things as the word “ Christian,” 
and the word “ Socialist.” Is there any human 
genius who could give an accurate definition of each 
that would win the assent of all who are concerned 
with them? Christianity, for instance, originally 
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meant quite simply Christ’s Church. Till the Re- 
formation it was co-terminous with the Catholic 
Church. Yet nowadays it is made to include many 
who are outside the body of the Church, and there 
are even some who claim the title of Christian yet do 
not believe in the fundamental truth of Christ’s 
divinity. 

The word “ Socialism ” is even more ambiguous, 
There is no definition comprehensive and elastic 
enough to fit all the meanings it has been made to 
serve. Pope Leo XIII identified the word Socialist 
with Communist and Nihilist. In his Encyclical 
Quod Apostolici (December, 1878), he said : 

“We are alluding to that sect of men who under 
the motley and all but barbarous terms and titles of 
Socialists, Communists and Nihilists are spread abroad 
throughout the world, and bound intimately together 
in baneful alliance.”’ ‘This is one very definite meaning 
of the word. Yet surely the same term “ Socialist,” 
when applied to Pope Leo XIII himself, must mean 
something quite different! Henry George, in his 
book The Conditions of Labour : An Open Letter to 
Pope Leo XIII, writes, “‘ The remedies (i.e. of Pope 
Leo XIII), so far as they go are Socialistic; and 
though the Encyclical is not without recognition of 
the individual character of man and of the priority of 
the individual and the family to the State, yet the 
whole tendency and spirit of its remedial suggestions 
lean unmistakably to Socialism—extremely moderate 
Socialism it is true; Socialism hampered and emas- 
culated by a supreme respect for private possession ; 
et Socialism still” (pp. 107, 108). Again, “‘ Your 

ncyclical will be seen by those who carefully analyse 
it to be directed not against Socialism ” (p. 157). 

St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose and St. 
Jerome in their denunciations of avarice among the 
rich and oppression of the poor, are hailed as Socialists. 
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Editorial 


St. Francis of Assisi, we are told, was one who preached 
Socialism by his example rather than by his word. 

Cardinal Manning’s biographer, Purcell, writes, 
“In France one or two Bishops and writers of dis- 
tinction had expressed alarm at what they regarded as 
Socialistic tendencies or sympathies manifested by 
Cardinal Manning ” (Vol. II, p. 651). In the same 
book (Purcell’s Life) Manning is said to have written, 
“TI am glad, therefore, that I said and wrote what is 
before the public, even though for a time some men 
have called me a Socialist and a Revolutionist ; and 
have fastened upon a subordinate consequence and 
have neglected the substance of my contention on 
behalf of the natural rights of the poor ” (Vol. II, 

. 657). 

; The present Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
in a speech made some years back on occasion of an 
address by Bishop Keating, of Northampton, said, 
“There were some persons who would dub as 
Socialists those who made the most innocent assertions ; 
in fact, he himself had been called one.” 

In despair one may ask: What is this Socialism 
which includes such diverse elements as Karl Marx, 
Lassalle, Ramsay Macdonald, Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Bourne and 
Leo XIII ? 


These few quotations are not meant as an apologia 
for Socialism. They are in no sense a profession of 
faith in Socialism. ‘They are rather a profession of 
agnosticism, an admission of our perplexity as to what 
Socialism really is. They may remind us not to use 
the term rashly and to ask ourselves what exactly we 
mean by it when we apply it to any person or system. 

The “ Christian Socialist”? movement in Austria 
may well be a sign of the times. As long ago as 1913, 
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at the National Catholic Congress held at Plymouth, 
Archbishop Whiteside said these remarkable words: 
“I do not know what is really the book of the day; 
but I have just been reading Philip Snowden’s book 
on Socialism and Syndicalism. 'That is a most re- 
markable book. Socialism is the enemy we all know. 
But Mr. Snowden advocates a new Socialism, and if 
that is going to prevail then, instead of being the 
enemy, we shall not be in a position to remain neutral ; 
in fact, I think we might almost grasp hands with 
them. Reading the book it seems to me that the 
Socialism which is going to prevail in England is a 
Socialism with which we can make friends. . . . I do 
not think we have much to fear from the future of 
Socialism in England.” 

Most of those who call themselves “ Socialists ” 
have always claimed to be a bulwark against anarchy. 
What then more natural than that the Catholics of 


Austria, faced by such perils as Bolshevism and anarchy, 
should join forces with those Socialists who, desiring 
not the destruction of Capital but of Capitalism, are 
prepared to co-operate in any effort to uphold the 
social fabric’? 


Tue EpITor. 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 


S it too soon to write on a country after having 
| been in it only a fortnight ? Or should we not 
rather say, if one stayed in a country longer than a 
fortnight, one would not have enough courage to 
write about it at all. You see, a fortnight just gives 
one time to take the most superficial view of things. 
Later on, mere knowledge brings disconcertment. 
You might learn too many details, too many contrary 
instances, to fit in with the generalizations you had 
first made. Yet after all it is our first impressions that 
are nearly always truer. Instinct, the illative sense, 
the intellectus of the Scholastics, the ‘‘ morning 
knowledge of the Angels ” in the fantastic Africanism 
of St. Augustine, these are finer than reason, aren’t 
they? at least more to be trusted? Why it is the 
very age of instinct! ‘‘ We feel that we are greater 
than we know.” So here I shall set down my account 
of the condition of Ireland after a fortnight in Cork. 

Yes, but whom did I see and talk to? Well, there 
ou are. That does, of course, make a great difference. 

he class, the temperament, the political outlook, must 
each give a twist to the expression of opinions and 
help one to know how much to accept and how much 
to discount. By your leave, however, I shall give no 
names, for a third-class railway ticket, the conversa- 
tion of priests and undergraduates, oh, and nuns, 
why there you have the most perfect instruments 
whence to hear the music of real public opinion. The 
Press? Well, but nobody troubles about newspapers, 
for the influence of the Press (present company ex- 
cepted) is dead. It is public talk and emotion that 
rule everywhere to-day, outside Russia and the Royal 
Academy. 

The first impression that Ireland gives you is the 
vast importance of politics. Actually Fe re the political 
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situation looms larger than games. The arts are sub- 
ordinated to it. It drives men, women, and children 
to wrestle with the grammar of a complicated and 
beautiful language. They will dare even that in the 
interests of a political faith. The streets are re- 
christened in its honour, button-holes decorated with 
its colours, and flag-days endured in its name. An 
immense sense, then, of the importance of politics 
strikes one as something new and strange, a trifle 
unhealthy perhaps, for no one ever steadied his nerves 
that way, and yet, well let it be said boldly, a fine 
passion for anyone to aim at, when public interests are 
set before private pleasures and natural human selfish- 
ness, and the petty provincialism that elsewhere 
chiefly greets one. This we feel in our bones is 
nearer to the ideals of Aristotle at least, nearer to the 
graceful hopes of Plato, than the vast indifference to 
everything that does not touch directly our pockets 
and our picture-houses. 

However, beneath all this political energy one 
speedily detects what I suppose an eleventh-century 
musician would have called the separate points in 
counterpoint. There is an immense sense of political 
values, of the stir and passion of freedom. The 
national claims are put forward everywhere ; but these 
claims really vary immensely in degree and import. 
“We are all Sinn Feiners nowadays in Ireland ” is 
the cry that greets you ; and the price of that unity is 
by no means uniformity, for * Fein, like. the 
manna in the desert, curiously suits just the palate of 
each one. It means just whatever you like. People 
are quite honest about acknowledging this, and most 
willingly allow in private conversation, even to an 
Englishman whom they had never met before and 
perhaps hope never to meet again, that the conver- 
sion of Ireland to Sinn Fein has meant the break-up 
of Sinn Fein, not as a government of the people, but 
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The Condition of Ireland 


as a definite constitution. The same rock is breaking 
it as has broken every great Irish party—the employ- 
ment of physical force. The Irish character is too 
generous to keep up militancy for any long sustained 
time. They are good fighters by race and inheritance ; 
they have courage, they have a quick boiling blood ; 
but this is all undone by two things—a kindly heart 
and the Catholic Faith. The Faith may not act 
immediately. But what man is there whose faith acts 
at once in the moment of passionate temptation ? 
Yet it does act ultimately. 

However, let us set down what all thinking people, 
so one gathers from the types of all sections of society 
one meets, state quite openly : 

(1) Militant Sinn Fein has miscalculated the power 
of the English Government. It declared war, launched 
out on a real war of violence, shot and ambushed and 
burnt, but has gradually got to admit that this cannot 
really be accomplished with success. The forces 
against it are too powerful. The local leaders are 
known by name, proclaimed, pursued, and will finally 
be caught. So people say at any rate. They prophesy 
the quieting of Clare. 

(2) The failure of the hunger-strike is no less 
apparent. The death of the Lord Mayor of Cork was 
no doubt a tribute to his selflessness, to his heroism ; 
it emphasised to the world the Irish claims. But, for 
all that, it proved the uselessness of the hunger-strike 
as a political weapon. The Government by letting 
the hunger-strikers die has dealt the death blow to the 
hunger-strike. It has probably been finished with 
as a lever on government, and will never be heard of 
again. 

(3) There is among the rank and file of Sinn Fein 
a certain incapability of seeing the real difficulties 
of the Ulster question—in public utterances a deter- 
mined blindness. Undoubtedly there are very many 
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who deny the difficulty even in private, thinking it 
to be due to ‘“ Carsonism,”’ to be artificial, the 
mere passing attempt to terrorise the Government. 
But, more commonly, people admit the problem and 
are troubled by its perplexity. A partition of some 
sort seems to be the only way thought of, though many 
folk suppose this would only be necessary at the 
beginning of things. “ Ulster will come in” is the 
usual verdict. Sinn Fein in private is willing to allow 
to Ulster all that is consistent with the unity of the 
nation. 

But there are further points to be noticed, and these 
no less than the others must be taken into considera- 
tion if anything is to be done. On both sides lies a 
heavy weight of pessimism. Neither Sinn Fein nor 
the British Government have much to please them. 
The violence of the Sinn Fein has injured its cause 
now, for immediate success alone can justify such a 
policy to a generous-hearted people. Precisely in the 
same fashion the Government has equally lost much 
of its prestige. 

(1) The reprisals have undoubtedly been an effec- 
tive weapon ; but they have only been winked at by 
the Government—never authorized or controlled. To 
secure peace by reprisals was the common custom of 
medizval governments, and nobody ever denies their 
theoretic lawfulness. To make a village responsible 
for the crimes committed in it was the practice of our 
Saxon fathers, was at one time ‘‘ the common law” 
of public Catholic morality. As a normal course, it 
is a barbarous experiment ; as an occasional bogey, it 
will always find defenders. But the Government has 
publicly disclaimed reprisals, has denounced the 
system, issued orders against it. Yet reprisals continue. 
So you don’t wonder that people are led thereby to 
argue to the powerlessness of the Government, its in- 
ability to"govern. Even among its disciplined forces, it 
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cannot apparently command a full authority. Reprisals 
should either be purely governmental or they should 
be rigidly suppressed. 

(2) It is generally admitted that the Belfast troubles 
are largely artificial, at least in the sense that the 
embers of religious hatred were slowly cooling down 
when they were deliberately stirred by some designing 
hand. It is held, moreover, that the obvious motive 
of that stirring was to prevent the union of Labour 
in Belfast. Strikes are rendered very difficult, and 
the whole force of the working class dissipated by 
dividing its strength in religious strife. It will be 
now very difficult to get Catholic and Protestant 
Labour to combine against its employers. Not un- 
naturally, therefore, the origins of the trouble are 
traced to that party which most benefits by them. 

(3) The Government has further lost caste by its 
unfulfilled promises. The Home Rule Bill, passed by 
Mr. Asquith and then relegated to the Statute Book, 


undoubtedly shook the faith of the po It may 
y 


have been necessary or it may not. Possibly differences 
of opinion may exist on that point. There can be no 
— difference of opinion as to the actual result on 
rish public opinion. There is a fatality haunting all 
English promises to Ireland. They are never fulfilled. 
It may be a coincidence ; it is certainly a fact. The 
admirable legislation of George Wyndham succeeded 
precisely because it was never promised; it was 
carried through. The country was not canvassed, 
but the thing done. 

The pessimism that overhangs both sides in the 
cruel debate, while it merely touches at one point the 
national life in England, hangs like a dark cloud over 
the whole of the national life in Ireland. The children 
there are developing the same nervous temperament 
that the season of air-raids developed for a while 
among us ;) not the children only but the whole 
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population is becoming affected, undermined, demoral- 
ized by the ceaseless strain. On whatever subject 
conversation begins, it veers round at least to this. 
Imagine the hopeless oppression of such a fixed idea ! 
The leaders, again, hardly ever sleep in their own homes 
for fear of murder at night, but move from house to 
house under cover of darkness. Can peace ever come 
to a people that is — worked up to such a pitch 
of unsettled excitement 

Political remedies are no business of a priest ; for 
the Church has exiled herself from politics. She has cut 
in our times the theatre and the Parliament tothe loss, we 
are conceited enough to imagine, of both. Parliament 
might be saner and the stage cleaner if the clergy 
took a real interest in them. However, she has made 
“* the great refusal ” and must abide by her ordinances. 

But whatever you have to prepare or give, give 
quickly. Don’t promise! Have no mere conventions. 
In no wise undertake to do anything (pace Lord Grey) 
“‘in two years’ time.” What has to be done, should 
be done at once. Whether it be the full Republic or 
the status of a Dominion Parliament or the present 
Government measure is a matter of little importance. 
Whatever the people really, passionately desire, they 
will have in the end. But settlement of some sort 
should come and at once, some peace before the 
winter breaks that menaces more terrors for either 
side than the forlorn horrors even of ’98. But will 
the Irish People be contented with Dominion Home 
Rule, will they be contented with anything less than 
absolute separation? No one on either side of the 
Channel really is in any position to say. This only is 
certain. At present Ireland is in no condition to vote 
other than Sinn Fein, but give her peace and settled 
emer and at least you are helping her to quiet 

er affairs and perhaps helping her, more than you 
can guess, on to your side. 
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Heaven 


There are irreconcilables in both camps. These are 
a minority in Ireland as they are a minority every- 
where, for despite appearances and as by some ‘ireadfu 

aradox, common sense is really common and is the 
Ccitene of the peor 

“ This City of God while it is here on earth increases 
itself out of all languages, never respecting the tem- 
poral laws that are made against so good and religious 
a practice ; not breaking but obscuring their diversity 
in divers nations. So that you see the City of God 


observes and respects this temporal peace on earth 
and the coherence of men’s wills in honest morality, 
so far as it may with a safe conscience; yea, and 
so far desires it, making use of it for the attainment 
of peace eternal.” 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


HEAVEN 
In Answer to S.B. 


° HAT is Heaven like?” you sometimes say, 
“ Tell me that I may raise my eyes above 

Earth’s disappointment. Is there human love, 

And human mirth in that Eternal day ? 

May friend meet friend in friendship ? Lovers kiss 

And know themselves as one ? Or do we change 

Like seeds to flowers, beautiful, but strange ? . 

I would not learn a newer way of bliss.”’ 


How may I answer! I who do not know 

His meaning even here. I only tell 

You this thing. He who wrought the joy of earth 
And with His own hands fashioned you and me, 
Builded the kingdom of our hope as well— 
Whose smallest flower may be forgotten mirth. 


MARGARET MACKENZIE. 
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EURIPIDES AND CHRISTIANITY 


As certain also of your own Poets have said 


HE problem of the just pagan has haunted the 
imagination of Christendom. It troubled Dante. 
It raises for us the question—What is the relation of 
all that is noble in the pagan world to the Christian 
faith ? How far was the mind of that world prepared 
by its past to receive that faith; how far was that 
reparative element the outcome of chance or of 
Divine purpose? And as we regard history in the 
light of a mere record of human activity or of the 
unfolding of that purpose, so will our answer be. 
In the De Civitate Dei, Saint Augustine gathers 
together the history and the faculties of man and 
relates them to the Will of God. Eusebius entitled 
one of his books the Preparatio Evangelica. Clement 
of Alexandria wrote in the second century, “To the 
Jews was given the Law, to the heathens Philosophy, 
to guide them to Christ.” And later in the same 
book, “‘ Greek philosophy prepares the soul for re- 
ceiving faith on which the truth builds knowledge ” 
(y@ow). And Augustine himself asserts in his 
Retractations that “‘ what we now call the Christian 
religion existed among the ancients and was from 
the beginning of the human race until Christ Himself 
came in the flesh; from which time the already 
existing true religion began to be styled Christian.” 
Modern research has proved the theory of the 
Preparatio Evangelica. It has analysed it and classi- 
fied its currents. It has become entangled in the 
fascination of its origins. The study of Greek religion 
discloses two current forms. There is the religion of 
Olympus, with its cold anthropomorphic gods ; the 
fo and, if we may borrow the terminology of 
mysticism, the “external” religion of Greece. 
Secondly, there are the Mysteries—the vital, “ in- 
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Euripides and Christianity 
ternal” religion. All mysteries contain two dominant 
forms—({1) a purification, preliminary to (2) a sacra- 
mental rite. In the cult of Dionysus we find the 
passion, death and resurrection of the god, from which 
the hope of immortality springs ; the union of the 
yotary with the god by the sacramental eating of a 
symbol of his body, or by spiritual espousals ; the 
present life viewed as a purification for final union 
and perhaps a renewed purification after death. That 
of Attis contains the same elements, and in addition 
a Lent and Easter, with a sacred drama of the god’s 
death and resurrection. Plato wrote of the Mystes, 
“ whoever goes uninitiated to Hades will lie in mud, 
but he who has been purified and is fully initiate 
when he comes thither will dwell with the gods.” 
It is hard to distinguish between this and “ extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus. 

If Plato laid the foundation for Augustine and 
Aristotle for Aquinas, Euripides was, among the 
poets, in some measure the precursor of Christianity. 
n working to destroy the Homeric religion he struck 
through to a deeper stratum of thought, in that spirit 
which leads men to salvation by the “ baptism of 
desire.” His influence was wider in range and more 
intimate in operation than that of other classical 
writers. The later pagan world read Aschylus and 
Sophocles ; they absorbed Euripides. 

n approaching his position in the “ evangelic 
reparation ” we must first note two facts. He was 

m at Phlya, which was a centre of the Olympian 
religion and of the Mysteries. The influence of both 
permeated his boyhood. Secondly, he was four 
years old at the time of the Persian invasion. The 
victory over the Persians was the victory less of 
Athens than of the ideal for which Athens stood. 
Euripides was born into the intellectual awakening of 
Greece. It is the interaction of these influences 
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which accounts for the difficulties and apparent incon- 
sistencies in his work. He is the poet of philosophy ; 
but he remains the imaginative boy of Phlya, trans- 
muting into song the spiritual hopes of the Mysteries, 
And to them he returns at the end of his life to make 
the ultimate statement of his belief in the Bacche. 
But before examining the Bacche in relation to the 
Preparatio Evangelica we must note the landmarks 
of his journey towards the religion of which that play 
is the expression. His work falls into three periods— 
those of his youth, his critical, and his constructive 
genius. A “‘ mechanical” philosophy, realism, sym- 
pathy, and freshness characterize the first, and at its 
close Euripides rose immediately to his full height in 
the Medea. In this play and in the Hecuba he deals 
with the problem of wronged woman, and his answer 
is hate. As he writes it, it is a splendid and terrible 
answer, but one which bears no hope for humanity. 
To the Greeks, life was the object of intense, con- 
scious desire. Nowhere is the clinging to it more 
eg than in their literature. Hades is not life, 
ut the Hippolytus contains the first hint of -a future 
life. ‘“‘ But if there is anything dearer than this life 
the darkness covers it . . . and we are sick with love 
for this thing that shines upon earth because we have 
no knowledge of another life nor any revelation of 
things below the earth. And so we are borne on 
legends.” It brings its reaction in Aristophanes’ 
taunt about “ women who say that life is not life.” 
In the Phrixus it is carried further. ‘‘ Who knoweth 
if the thing that we call death be life, and our life 
dying?” And in the Medea Euripides speaks of 
death as GAXo cxjua Prov and in the Jon as aAdas 
Bidrov woppas. In the Helen he states that “ the in- 
dividual mind of dead men has no separate life, but 
has deathless consciousness as it merges in deathless 


zether.” 
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In the Heracles we have the condemnation of suicide, 
which with his refusal to countenance the unnatural 
vice which even Socrates upheld, are perhaps morally 
the two points where he stands out most from his 

e and looks forward to the moral code of Christianity. 

The second period culminates in the Jon which 
raises the question of the poet’s attitude towards the 
Olympian religion. Euripides’ rationalism was a 
means to an end. He destroyed the gods in order 
that they might give place to God. Berlage wrote, 
“in religione Greca deis propter ipsam potestatem 
licuisse contemnere virtutem: secundum Euripidem 
vero naturz divine proprium est virtus.” He arrives 
at his concept of God through the personification of 
natural forces. He is approaching this in the “ hate ” 
of the Medea and Ronis. In the Hippolytus, Aphro- 


dite is a law of nature; in the Helen, emotion follows 
the same process—‘‘ the recognition of friends is 
God.” In the Trojan Women he stands on the thresh- 


old of a constructive monotheism—‘ Zeus, whoever 
thou art, most difficult to know, whether a force of 
nature or the mind of man.” It is from the gradual 
development of this belief that the realization came 
upon him that “‘ God, if he is truly God, has no need 
of anything,” and that the anthropomorphic trappings 
of Homeric theology are the “ miserable tales of 
minstrels.” One may compare the words of St. 
Paul at Athens—“ Neither is He served with men’s 
hands, as though He needed anything, seeing it is 
He who giveth to all life and breath and all things.” 
Palamedes was falsely accused and put to death. 
He is the just man of Plato who “ will be scourged 
.. and at last . . . crucified.” Of him Euripides 
sings, “‘ Ye have slain, ye Greeks, ye have slain the 
nightingale: the winged one of the Muses who 
sought no man’s pain.” It is as if, like Plato, he 
unconsciously looked forward to the Passion of 
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Christ and the antiphon of Good Friday—‘ Quia 
eduxi te . . . parasti crucem Salvatori. Ego eduxi 
te . . . et tu me tradidisti principibus sacerdotum.” 

Some deeper spiritual influence produced the 
change which is felt in the Trojan Women. Again we 
have the problem of wrong, and now Hecuba seems 
to pass donate her anguish to a state of spiritual 
_ liberty. In the last period the Electra reveals another 

sign of this change—Heaven pitying human suffering. 

e have but to recall the Aphrodite of the Hippolytus 
withdrawing from suffering as something Heaven 
may not look upon to understand the measure of this 
advance. Once more in the Orestes Euripides deals 
with the problem of wrong. The climax of passions 
is even more intense than in the Medea and Hecuba. 
Yet, unlike them, the Orestes ends in peace and the 
conquest of beauty. The solution of forgiveness 
finds its echo in the Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
Pheinsse. Euripides has gone through the ideas of 
his age and found that solution of sorrows which is 
the essence of Christianity. 

Finally, we may consider the Deus ex machina. 
Why does Euripides use this? Obviously not to get 
out of an awkward situation. It is deliberately em- 
ployed. It enters late in his work and increases in 
effect. It coincides roughly with the change in 
Euripides; which was a change toward recognition of 
the supernatural. This first appears in the personifica- 
tion of natural, which are becoming supernatural, 
forces in the Hippolytus, and it is here and in the 
Medea that the Deus ex machina tentatively appears. 
It coincides with the solution of forgiveness and cul- 
minates in the Orestes. It is more deliberately brought 
into the Bacche than into any other play. Does not 
— mean by it that the solution of human 
problems lies in the supernatural ? 

The meaning of the Bacche is the greatest problem 
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in Greek literature. It is Euripides’ last and most 
constructive work. It contains the statement of his 
religion. But what is this? Attempts have been 
made to find in the Bacche an exact parallel with the 
Passion; but the text will not admit of this. At 
the same time it is impossible to read and re-read 
this play without being constantly reminded of 
hrases and situations which recall the Passion and 
ead to the view that there is some degree of sub- 
conscious prophecy throughout the work. The nature 
of poetic inspiration is sufficient to explain this. For, 
allowing that the Divine purpose was working towards 
Christianity, the Divine Spirit was the author of all 
that was noble in pagan literature, and the inspira- 
tion of the poet is that Spirit working in a greater or 
less degree. Euripides’ mind outran his age not by 
years but by centuries. The interaction of a great 
mind and of a larger portion of the Spirit produced 
a result which was in fact prophetic. Not that Euri- 
pides could have explained or even formulated such 
athing. But it remains, a consciousness of the soul. 

Teiresias bidding Cadmus pray for their persecutor, 
the faith that can move mountains which is given to 
the votary of Dionysus still more, phrases in the 
mouth of the god (who is also man—the priest and 
victim of the ritual) when captured by Pentheus, 
hrases like “‘God Himself will unloose me when 

will,” and “‘ even now He stands close by and sees 
what I suffer,” and “ thou knowest not what man 
thou art nor what thou dost,” and “ said I not there 
was One who should set me free,” are significant. 
But it is the Chorus who state the poet’s religion. 
They sing of it as a ‘“‘ sweet labour,” a “ toil that 
wearies not,” and of the votary “‘ Blessed is he who 
experiences the rites of initiation: he hallows his life 
and fills his soul with spiritual ecstasy, worshipping 
on the mountains with holy cleansing rites.” One 
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remembers that the “ cleansing rites ”’ of the Mysteries 
were a washing away of sins. They describe the 
“* Kingdom ” of Dionysus as being in the ecstasy of 
the religious dance, in laughter and the vanishing of 
care which comes when the beauty of the vine appears 
in God’s feast. And the “ beauty of the vine ” is the 
grape-blood that is the blood of the god. The wisdom 
of the world is held as nought compared with the 
calm life, the tranquil thought of the religious. True 
wisdom is not that of the world and the striving of the 
mind at thoughts that lie beyond human power; 
and life is short. The second strophe of this first 
chorus has been taken as destructive of the poet’s 
belief because it admits the sexual orgies that were 
common to the Mysteries. But there is a distinct 
contrast between the passage referred to and what 
follows, which is introduced with a contrasting “‘ but,” 
and instead of desiring ‘“‘amours that soothe the 
mind ” the Chorus long for Pieria, the source of song 
and the holy grove of Olympus, “ for there is grace 
and desire and freedom to worship God.” The 
sudden change makes it clear he is saying “.I admit 
the evil in the Mysteries as they are; but what I 
mean by the worship of Dionysus is the worship of 
the source of poetic inspiration.” 

Dionysus gives the joy of his wine that frees from 
ain to the prosperous and lowly with equal hand. 
uripides speaks of this wine in a manner which 
shows it to be an essential factor not only in the 
ery but in the religion for the expression of 
which he makes the mystery a framework. But 


Dionysus hates (ucé&, the word is strong) that man 
who shuts these things out of his life, just as in the 
Church that man alone is condemned who, knowing 
the truth and knowing it to be truth, deliberately 
rejects it. 
In the fourth chorus is a refrain which might 
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but for one thing be taken to refer to the coming 
triumph of the Bacchanals over Pentheus. It begins 
with the question, ‘‘ What is wisdom? What is the 
fairest gift of God to man?” and then asks, “ Is 
it to overcome one’s enemies?” The answer is, 
“Beauty is always dear.” The meaning of this may 
be gathered from the line which occurs just after the 
repetition of this refrain—‘‘ Blessed is he who has 
risen above his striving. . . .” Euripides when he 
speaks of ‘‘ enemies ” is talking of those enemies of 

e soul which war against devotion, and he who 
attains to their conquest must rise above his striving. 
And this conquest is also the seeking of the strength 
of God (ro Oeiov cOévos) “ which comes slow but, 
faithful, comes at last.” Euripides had waited for 
this inner strength, the revelation of God’s power in 
the soul, and it had come to him in old age. “ And 
to those who heed it not it comes too, but to them as 
a judgment hunting them. It is no use seeking 
knowledge beyond the laws of God. Nor is it hard 
to believe that this has strength—whatever it be that 
is Godhead—the law that is eternal and grounded 
in Nature and abides long time.” At the climax of 
the play, just before the messenger comes in to 
announce the slaughter of Pentheus, the Chorus 
break out, “‘ Knowledge, I bear thee no grudge. My 
pleasure is in seeking thee. But there are other great 
and shining things. Oh, to live the life of beauty, day 
and night, to be pure and holy, to live the religious 
life, to cast aside the laws that are outside justice and 
to honour God.” 

There are two difficulties to the view that the 
Bacche is a glorification of Dionysus, even if we accept 
Dionysus as merely the symbol of Euripides’ own 
religion. In the first place Dionysus behaves like a 
devil. In the second, the worship of him ends in a 
tragedy in which everyone is ruined except the Chorus 
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and the god himself. The key to the explanation of 
both these difficulties seems to be in. the lines, ‘“‘ What 
the simple herd of men believe and practise, that | 
ought to accept.” Euripides in this respect is applying 
the same reasoning to the Mysteries as to the Olympian 
religion. He is critical but constructive. He saw 
the hysterical possibilities latent in the Mysteries, 
He seems to say, “ These Mysteries, if taken up by 
the world in general, must lead to madness ;_never- 
theless it is from the source of the Mysteries that 
the true religion is to come.”” Such a view was amply 
confirmed by the event. In the Roman Empire the 
mysteries developed into orgies of vice, the fires of 
which were fed by religious hysteria from which 
the world was rescued by Christianity. Nevertheless 
it was the Mysteries which enabled the pagan world 
to atentend the new religion. In another aspect 


the Mysteries ee reek life. They might 


end in monasticism. It is this which enrages Pentheus, 
that the women have gone off into the mountains to 
form a religious community. For Greek life was 
social; and the virtue of the individual was con- 
ceived in relation to the State. With the Chorus it 
is different. They are Asiatics to start with, and 
they have been faithful to Dionysus and are there- 
fore filled with his ecstasy, but the women on Kithzron 
had denied his godhead and his punishment is on 
them in the form of possession. 

There is dual thought throughout the Bacche 
just as there is the dual personality of Dionysus. 
On the one hand Euripides is weaving poetry round 
the Mystery, at the same time as he examines it in 
the light of its power to save or destroy mankind. 
On the other he is grasping at a spiritual ideal. The 
whole thing is like a mystic trying to express a vision 
in common speech. When Pentheus is interrogating 
Dionysus he asks him where he got his religion from. 
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“ God revealed it to me.” “ How did this god appear 
to you?” “ Face to face and gave me these rites.” 
“What shape had he?” ‘“ What shape he chose: 
it was not I ordained it.”” This is the language of a 
man who has experienced some mystical state. He 
has a conviction of the presence of God, coupled 
with an inability to materialize the Presence into 
any human form. It is possible that Euripides puts 
these words in Dionysus’ mouth merely in the spirit 
of the dramatist ; but if so, it is a miserable evasion, 
seeing that Dionysus is aware of his identity with 
the god. It is much more probable that Euripides is 
calles of himself, and is recalling some mystical 
experience which he underwent in the Macedonian 
woods. ‘The fact that the Bacche is so entirely 
different from any other of the Plays supports the 
same conclusion. It is the only explanation of the 
sudden wealth of religious thought which the play 
contains. Such an hypothesis is also sufficient to 
account for its prophetic character. And there is 
one line in the speech of Teiresias which cannot be 
accounted for in any other way, odros Oeoiot orévera 
Geds yeyws. “‘ Being god he is poured out in libation 
before the gods.” It has been usual to suppose that 
throughout this speech Euripides is presenting a 
rationalistic analysis of the origin of the cult. d 
those who insist upon this admit that this line, stand- 
ing where it does, is meaningless. But there is just one 
explanation. Dionysus is god and also man: he is 
priest and victim. May it not be that the spirit that 
laid its hand upon the poet at Macedon, in some 
unfathomable way communicated to his mind the 
vision of God as man, shedding His Blood for man 
and afterwards sustaining and refreshing him with 
His own Body and Blood? In fact, is it not Euripides 
prophetically envisaging the Mass ? 

Puitip Maurice HI, 
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Y the design of Divine Providence vanity has 
been from the beginning the virtue of male 
creatures. That he should take a pride in his physical 
condition and appearance is a necessity of the male, 
and Seen | is designed for his advancement. This 
fact is sufficiently obvious throughout the whole of the 
animal creation, and the peacock, though a flagrant 
exemplar of the principle, is by no means an excep- 
tionally fine bird. On the other hand, we are not 
aware of the existence of any female creature which 
so much as vies with her male, and certainly of none 
that rivals him. And this fact is as remarkable as it 
is obvious. There is more in it than meets the 
eye! Surely it is of Divine origin, and surely a female 
peacock would be a monstrosity. 
But however it may be among the animals, among 
human beings the case is to-day reversed. Drab 


clothing is so generally the apparel of the male that 
the vision of the — in his finery suggests to us 


a female thing and, were it not for his name, we should 
actually suppose him to be a she. 

This is a remarkable state of affairs and it has even 
been stated as a law: “ Finery is for the male in all 
creatures except the human.” It is suggested that 
this vanity of the human female is but another proof 
of the difference and superiority of humanity as 
compared with animals. 

e believe the time has come to make a stand 
against this inversion of the natural order. We 
believe that vanity and personal conceit are as much 
the right and proper accompaniment of the male 
among human beings as among animals. Among 
women, we shall maintain, vanity is ipso facto vicious— 
a sign of degradation, a proof of departure from the 
Divine plan, the fruit of irreligion and sexual abnorm- 
ality and abandon, 
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And by vanity we do not mean merely an excess 
of regard for personal > or Ban ger con- 
dition. We are not thinking only of those who use 
powder and paint upon their persons or of those who 
wear high heels or tight corsets. We are thinking of 
all those who take the least pride in their looks, all 
those who give so much as half a thought to the 
question of what other people will think about them. 
Excessive vanity is not the only kind of vanity—and, 
for the matter of that, what is excessive? It is a 
purely relative term, and without principles to guide 
us we shall be quite unable to judge the particular 
degree of tightness in a corset or highness in a heel 
which constitutes excess. 

Now the guiding principle is the one with which 
we head this scripture. Vanity is virtue in the male 
and, per contra, vice in the female. Such is the will 
of God. Any practice or custom which is based upon 
an inversion of this principle is impious. And, from 
this point of view, both men and women are in these 
times at fault. If woman is to blame for decorating 
herself like a strumpet, man also is to blame for 
apeeting and eschewing his birthright. Again, if 
it be wrong for women to wear frills and feathers, 
lace-edged undergarments and bright silk garters, it is 
equally wrong for men to encourage them and to make 
money out of their depravity. ‘The newspapers and 
periodicals of to-day are filled from end to end with 
the most barefaced flatteries of woman’s perverted 
taste, and modesty and self-effacement, which are the 
proper virtues of the female, have, in the course of 
the last four hundred years, become the attributes of 
the male. Man is to-day the modest sex—woman the 
immodest. 

It is the fashion for men to wear coats and trousers 
so that when you see such garments you may generally 
suppose their wearer to be a male, But it is not the 
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fashion of her clothes by which you know a woman. 
Fashions change too rapidly to have any such useful 
quality. No, in the case of women you know them 
by the sexual attributes which many are at such pains to 
display. So that vanity, which leads to no harmful 
but only beneficent results in man, leads in woman 
to every depravity, and of which mere exhibitionism is 
the least. Vanity in men does not lead to sexual 
exhibitions, because women are not inflammable in 
that way and are more frightened than pleased by it. 
Vanity in women, on the other hand, leads directly 
to physical display, because man is the most inflam- 
pa creature on earth and has no physical fear of 
contact with woman. 

That woman should be the immodest sex is in fact 
the most astonishing anomaly. Such a state of affairs 
is always the accompaniment of decadence and that 
thing of which decadence is the result—irreligion. It 
cannot be too plainly stated. The dress of modern 
women is the dress of the prostitute. The fashions 
of Park Lane and South Kensington and Upper or 
even Lower Tooting are based upon the fashions of 
Piccadilly. Do the women know it? No, even nuns 
do not, and they are shocked at the mention of such 
a thing. For woman still retains a certain innocence 
and all her ancient irrationality. Should a boy wear 
coloured socks they call him effeminate, whereas he is 
simply boyish. Does he do so that women may 
admire his ankles? Such an idea does not occur to 
him, and naturally it does not because, though girls 
are quite capable of admiration of a boy’s limbs, 
their admiration is normally quite dispassionate. This 
is obvious when you consider how nearly naked men 
can be in games or races without any serious notice 
being taken by women, whereas it is impossible to 
imagine a boxing match between two women, naked 
but for short drawers, without dangerous results. 
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But consider the case of the girl with short skirts 
and coloured stockings. If she denies that she wears 
such things to attract men, she is either a liar or an 
idiot. In this matter girls are brought up to be 
idiots nowadays. Their grandmothers wore paddings 
round their hips to make themselves look bulgily 
attractive. The modern girl plays another game and 
wears as little as possible—in all innocence very often. 
But it is time the thing were unmasked. It is no use 
saying things have gone too tar, women should be 
more careful, girls should be more modest, and so on. 
That is not the line to take in this business. The 
truth of the matter is that vanity in dress is not a 
female concern. Nuns, nurses, and servant-maids are 
the only decently dressed women. Women should 
dress in uniforms and be thoroughly covered up. All 
mirrors should be taken away from them, and they 
should learn to wear their hats upon their heads 
instead of upon their faces. It is quite easily done, 
with a little practice. And above all, the world should 
be spared the horrid sight of elderly women, parsons’ 
wives, and the wives of Cabinet Ministers, dressed 
to look attractive. Being good is more important than 
fashionable appearance, and no one will be able to 
stop them from learning the penny catechism and the 
rules of modesty. 

Man is, on the whole, a more reasonable creature 
than woman, and vanity, his proper accomplishment, 
may safely be left in his care without fear of its running 
away with him. He has not time for unprofitable 
strutting in the streets or gaping in shop windows. 
Costainky the display in shops of feminine garments, 
whether of hats or frocks or underclothes, should be 
punishable at common law as an unwarrantable inde- 
cency and an insult to common sense. 

Vanity’ in women is mere personal display, and 
women should not display their persons. Vanity in 
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men is simply “ good form,” so that a man looking 
into a mirror does not see himself but the world. In 
a woman, clothes are a means to the enhancement of 
her own beauty—in a man they are an enhancement 
of the beauty of things in general. So it is that when, 
as too frequently happens, a woman plays the piano 
she is only interested in her own performance, whereas 
a man goes even so far as to take a passing interest 
in the music. Everything is for women a means of 
personal display ; for man everything is a means to 
creation. 

But let it not be supposed that men and women, 
pure and simple, are anywhere to be found. We are 
all mixtures of one another, in our minds as in our 
bodies, and every male is more or less female, every 
female more or less male. In most persons, however, 
the male or the female is predominant, and the vast 
ae of men are only slightly female and of women 
only slightly male. It is therefore possible to dis- 
tinguish between the sexes and to say what properly 
belongs to each. Fundamentally, it is child-bearing 
that makes the difference. A woman knows her own » 
child, but it is a wise man that knows his own father, 
and the great act of life is for woman a personal 
achievement, while for man it is a mystery. 

Women are by the grace of God our mothers. They 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by modesty. 
By display and vanity they have gained nothing and 
have come near to losing man’s respect.* Vanity in 
man is respectable for it does neither him nor woman 
any harm, and, being naturally more creative and 
artistic than woman, he makes it the means of beauty 
instead of mere loveliness. The loveableness of 
women does not need the enhancement of indelicate 
frippery, and the problem of the million ‘“ odd 


* This is an exhibition of male but rational vanity, 
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women” can be better dealt with than by making 
prostitutes of them all. 

Listen! In the Isles of Arran they give and are 
given in marriage. Yet their women are entirely 
covered by their shawls, and they have crucifixes 
instead of mirrors in their bedrooms. 


Eric GILL. 


“AS LITTLE CHILDREN” 


HE kneels, her innocent, quiet eyes 
._ Know Wisdom deeper than the wise. 
Her baby hands are lifted up ; 
Praying, she holds as in a cup 
The whole wide world ; for “ great ” and “ small” 
Man made—God knows them not at all 
And things we deem as nought may be 
Nearest His dread infinity. 


DorROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 





SLAVE, SERF, CITIZEN—AND THE 
WAY BACK — 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON, in what is really a 
M brilliant essay on the part played by the 
Church in the history of England,* has an illuminating 
illustration of the influence of Christianity on slavery. 
He points out that the Church did not agitate for 
abolition by legislation, but created an atmosphere in 
which slavery simply could not exist. As for the 
slave, an interesting process resulted. He had been 
the stick of his master, to be used for any gam and 
broken at will, but under this influence he was first 
rooted in the ground and became a serf, and then 
threw out branches upward and roots downward and 
became a citizen. 

That atmosphere has taken some time to dissipate. 
When, in the sixteenth century, the spiritual concept 
of one Empire under the ‘tutelage of one Church 
broke down, there emerged from the resulting con- 
fusion National States which have increasingly tended 
to repudiate all direct concern for religion. In the 
new political entities, the spiritual functions of the 
Church were first strictly limited but officially recog- 
nized ; they have increasingly come to be regarded, 
however, as in no wise within the sphere of politics. 
The Catholic Church has long since predicted the 
result. In our own day we are Sasiusian to see it. 

Despite all the talk at Versailles and elsewhere of 
Right and Freedom, these words are empty phrases 
on the lips of politicians who have no longer any 
standard as to the one or the other. Political ex- 
ae they know; entirely cynical disregard of 
political obligations they fear as a double-edged 

* A Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. (Chatto and 
Windus, pp. 90, 91). 
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weapon. But intrigue and trickery, that very so- 
called Jesuitism of which her enemies falsely accused 
the Church, and to some extent an honest desire to 
do the best for the majority on the part of men who 
no longer have any guide to that best, have finall 
dispersed this atmosphere of Christianity in whic 
kings and ministers once almost unconsciously moved 
towards the Kingdom of God on earth. Nor is that 
all. There is now an atmosphere in which, still in a 
measure unconsciously, the trend of those in authority 
is in exactly the opposite direction. 

That very thing which Mr. Chesterton selects to 
indicate the one process, is precisely our illustration 
of the other. Before the Reformation, the State 
slowly abolished slavery; since the Reformation, 
despite occasional spasmodic efforts on the part of 
individuals, the State has slowly tended to re-establish 
it in some form or another. Economics, divorced from 
religion, has few scruples. Capitalism, forgetting 
Christ, has none. In England, men of goodwill have 
had continually to fight against these insidious in- 
fluences, striving to loosen the bonds of virtual slavery 
from the necks of the poor and the workers, The 
fight is not won at home, but maybe there are hopes. 

eantime, abroad, the chains are being riveted on 
the necks of those who have few to plead their cause. 

The case of East Africa happens to be the one more 
immediately before our notice, and a just consideration 
finds it almost incredible, all but beyond words. We 
have just emerged from a war for Freedom. We are 
living under a Government. whose Premier once 
climbed to power in a party that won an election over 
Chinese Slavery. We have but just listened to the 
enunciation of principles of political self-determina- 
tion and of mandatory rather than sovereign rights 
over the less advanced portions of the human race. 
And it is now that Lord Milner, in the name of the 
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Empire, allots to East Africans that very thing against 
which our invective was turned when the country was 
German. In a Despatch to the Governor of the 
East Africa Protectorate relating to Native Labour, 
a copy of which is obtainable at any booksellers, 
Forced Labour is riveted on their necks. 

Before considering the legislation in any detail, it 
is instructive to take one definite illustration of the 
methods of our Government in East Africa. The 
historian knows well the value of an occasional detail 
in judging the trend of political action, and for my 
own part I consider that what I shall now give, slight 
as it is, has almost more value than statistics and quota- 
tions. For when General Smuts was said to have 
conquered German East Africa, the Anglican Bishop 
of Zanzibar, Dr. Weston, aware of the treatment 
afforded to Government porters on the campaign and 
not unnaturally anxious to assure to his and other 
Africans the fair promises made to them by the 
Imperial Government, published an Open Letter to 
General Smuts which he entitled Great Britain's 
Scrap of Paper: Will she Honour It? He referred 
in this Letter to the German methods of government 
and to Forced Labour. The Imperial Government 
of our Empire took that Letter, cut out inconvenient 
passages, and published it under the title The Black 
Slaves of Prussia. That same Government now 
legislates in East Africa for that very system of Forced 
Labour at which our indignation, when it was German, 
was directed. It is hard to find language for such a 
thing. The very method of propaganda is so despicable 
that, sooner than condescend to it, it would have been 
better to have lost the war. As to Africans it is already 
a matter of indifference whether they live under the 
Prussian Eagle or the Union Jack. As a matter of 
fact, so far as this labour is concerned, it is only a 
question of twenty days difference in the year whether 
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they live under the Union Jack or the scarlet flag of 
the Slave State of Zanzibar of the old régime. 

To turn now to this legislation,* it is ordained— 
like an ukase of Czardom from the native point of 
view—that every healthy native under fifty and not in 
regular employment, must do eighty-four days’ labour 
in the year. He must do any work that the Labour 
Board may order and labour anywhere in the Pro- 
tectorate that it directs. (Needless to say he has no 
voice on that Board.) If it takes the native a fortnight 
to reach the scene of his labours, this is no concern 
of the Government and is not deducted from the 
eighty-four days. The Labour Board fixes the rate 
of wages without his having any say at all in the matter. 
Lord Milner admits that “‘ pressure’ must be used 
to obtain this labour in East Africa, but in addition 
the labour of women and children is to be “‘ encouraged” 
on white plantations. Headmen who fait to “ en- 
courage ” it are to be reported to the Governor, and 
there is no one who is so ignorant as not to know what 
that may mean when a white Government is dealin 
with savage peoples, and when headmen are employe 
who have breathed none of that Christian atmosphere 
of which we have already spoken. 

Dr. Weston, with his usual outspoken courage, and 
with his knowledge of Africans, makes quite clear in 
his pamphlets what evils must be expected to result 
from this. Apart from the fact that all this legislation 
is ethically immoral and indefensible, it is politically 
contrary to the spirit of the pledges of the Peace Treaty 
even if not (which may be doubted) to the very letter. 
It can only be imposed by those who are at heart in- 
different to the social and moral life of the natives. 


* The most convenient reference for these details is the pamphlet 
The Serfs of Great Britain, by Dr. Weston (Knott, 2d.), in which full 
references to the actual Despatch and other Parliamentary papers 
are given, 
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You cannot summarily break up the habits of child- 
races without incurring the guilt of their murder in 
the eyes of God. And such murder does follow. Every 
traveller in Africa knows well enough that to remove 
primitive men from their homes for any length of 
time is to ask for disaster, and there is scarcely such a 
book of travel written in which the difficulty of per- 
suading natives to leave home, and the trouble of 
frequent changes of porters, are not emphasized. And 
why? Because both the men and the women of 
tropical Africa, in their present state of civilization, are 
still animal in their instincts and passions. Wives 
will easily become unfaithful if the husband is long 
away. The men themselves resort to concubinage and 

rostitution. Venereal disease is spread broadcast. 

he birth-rate is lowered. And more, a new type of 
African is created, that very type of a primitive man 
not yet civilized, but, thanks to “ Civilization,” no 


longer controlled by his own social laws, which is in 
truth not merely the danger of such white settlements 
as may be near, but of the whole world. 

How little this Forced Labour is necessary for 
actual government is not ~—- and only slightly 


camouflaged. The clove industry of Zanzibar, for 
example, of course privately owned, pays 25 per cent 
to the Government, and this is excuse enough for its 
use in this industry. ‘The Government also deals 
directly in cloves, and compulsory labour is quite 
definitely intended for the evehananl plantations. 
Few, moreover, who know Africa well, are under much 
delusion as to a good many other works of alleged 
ublic utility. Roads may even fall under this head. 
en they are made, the bare-footed African beats 
himself out another side earth track, and the white 
man’s car enables its owner to develop the country 
commercially and enjoy touring. 
Much capital is made by the average European 
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who is indifferent to Christian ethics and ignorant of 
any law of Divine morality, of the laziness of Africans 
and the necessity of their being made to work for the 
good of the community. In practice this means little 
more than that the standard of the life of the black 
is wholly different from that of the white, and the 
white man fails to understand this other standard, or, 
if he does, to care about it. By way of illustration, I 
was involved in an argument the other day in Basuto- 
land with sundry Europeans, some of whom had been 
twenty years in the country, as to the work which a 
male Mosuto performs. I enumerated his occupation 
in a native village; and when I said that no woman 
ever milked a cow or touched the kraal while the beasts 
were in it or had anything to do with the cattle, I was 
laughed to scorn. ‘The oldest resident was, however, 
impressed, and made enquiries. He came to me a 
week later and apologized. “‘ It is extraordinary,” he 
said, ‘‘ that I should have been twenty years in this 


country and never have realized that all the dairy and 
cattle-work falls to the men.” Incidentally Prof. 
et py out this interesting fact as a case of the 


survival of sympathetic magic.* 

The average African is not lazy. In the words of 
Bishop Weston, who has had twenty-two years intimate 
experience of him, he “ has a hard task to get food for 
himself and his family.” What right have we to 
insist on his changing his economic standard of life, 
buying at a store, and earning the money with which to 
do it by working for the white man—for to this it 
comes. It is bad enough to tempt him to do so; it 
is wicked to apply force. 

But the whole problem of the relation of black to 
white is involved in this question, and whereas it 
seemed that we might hope, after the Peace Treaty, 


__* Folklore in the Old Testament. By Sir J. G. Frazer. (Mac- 
millan, Vol. III, p. 133 and note 2.) 
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that something was really to be done to protect the 
weaker from exploitation, it appears that now the 
whole battle is to be fought again. The African 
missio is the man who knows how the lists are 
set. He knows that the more or less open opposition 
to Missions on the part of the average white man is 
due to the fact that Missions do make for the creation 
of that very atmosphere of the early and middle 
Christian Ages in which Roman slavery died its 
natural death. Religion is said to make the native 
“ conceited” and “cheeky.” It may be admitted 
that in a very true sense it does. But an African may 
be forgiven for being a little proud when he realizes 
for the first time that Almighty God is interested in 
him, and if it is “‘ cheek ” on his part to think of his 
natural and spiritual rights, then the encouragement 
of such “ cheek” is the definite object of religion. 
The fact is that a Christian native begins to have 
aspirations for himself and his race; he begins to 
feel himself a man; he begins to understand that 
there are rights and wrongs in the world. He ceases 
to be content to be for all time, without a voice on 
any particular connected with himself, a manual 
labourer to a foreigner. He tends to become in- 
creasingly educated, that is he tends to become in- 
creasingly resentful of a servitude to which he begins 
to see there is no end. 

The trend of modern unchristian thought about 
all these things is admirably iliustrated in the case 
of Basutoland, where at present no political action 
has as yet followed. Basutoland is the one native 
territory left in South Africa in which the native is 
honestly, on the whole, his own master. In the War 
the Basuto raised the equivalent of £55,000 volun- 
tarily for War funds. They sent 2000 boys to France. 
In 1899, 1914, and 1917 they turned a deaf ear to 
Boer, Rebel, and German intrigue. Their country 
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ys its own way, and finds, voluntarily, a large 
percentage of the labour on the Johannesberg gold 
mines. Yet an officer in France with the South African 
Native Labour Contingent, in an applauding mess, 
declared to me that it was the “‘ Plague spot of South 
Africa.” I have heard it deliberately said that the 
Basuto are growing too well educated and too numerous 
and ought to be “thinned out.” ‘There is a very 
definite undercurrent in the Union for the absorption 
of the country that it may be exploited by Europeans. 
The present Imperial Government has in a sense 
renewed our pledges of Basuto protection, but in such 
language that even the native paper Mochochonono 
(or The Comet), written and edited by Basuto, saw 
the worth of its diplomatic avowals. The territory is 
wholly surrounded by the Union, and it would be 
hard indeed for the British Government to refuse 
what would be claimed as a question of internal 
colonial administration.* 

On the other hand, the trend of this thought in 
one tee action is well shown by recent events in 

odesia. To sum up the story briefly, first, deliberate 
war was forced on the Matebele in 1893 by Dr. Starr 
Jameson, who promised to each of the six hundred 
filibusters who rode against the natives, 6000 acres of 
native land conditionally redeemable at £g000.f 
Secondly, in 1896, the Mashona, oppressed and subject 
to Forced Labour, heard of the collapse of the Jameson 

* These, and other facts dealing with the labour and life of boys in 
the S.A.N.L.C. in France, were related by me in a book entitled 
The First Black Ten Thousand, welcomed very heartily and pre- 


pared for the Press by the S.P.C.K., and censored out of existence 
by the Imperial Government in 1918. 

+ These and the following facts can be verified by reference to 
Charters, Histories and Colonial Office Memoranda, but a complete 
statement with references will be found in An Appeal to The Parlia- 
ment and People, issued by the A. and A.P.S. and obtainable from 
Denison House; or at length in The Chartered Millions, by Mr. 
John H. Harris. (Swarthmore Press, 15s.) 
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raid and rose against their ——— As a result 
both tribes lost their land, and 800,000 natives were 
allowed to live in their own country (1) on those 
lands now taken by whites, by paying {£1 per head to 
the owner and {1 to the Chartered Company ; (2) on 
those lands which nobody had taken and nobody 
wanted, by paying {2 to the Company; and (3) on 
the lands set apart as Reserves, by paying Fy 1 head 
tax. The first sort are known as Alienated Lands, 
approximately 20,000,000 acres ; lands (2) and (3) as 

nalienated, approximately 70,000,000 acres. In 1914 
the expropriation of the whole of this Unalienated 
Land was effected by means of a deliberate plot com- 
bined with misrepresentations made to the High 
Commission of South Africa, now known and admitted 
to have been such, with the result that no single native 
of the Mashona, Matebele, and kindred tribes was 
to own, either personally or through membership of 
his tribe, a foot of land, a spring of water, a sacred 
graveyard, a patch of garden, or even the plot on 
which his hut was built. 

This expropriation of the rights of an entire people 
might well have gone wholly unchallenged but for 
the watchfulness of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society who brought it before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, April 16 to May 2, 
1918. The Legislative Council of Rhodesia pro- 
ceeded to add insult to injury. In 1914 they voted a 
sum to defray the costs of the impending action as 
“The cost o resenting the case of the inhabitants 
and people of Rhodesia, ’ so that they do not regard 
the 800,000 natives as either inhabitants or people of 
Rhodesia in comparison with a few thousand invading 
foreigners ! But these costs were levied upon taxation 
of which nearly half is actually drawn from these 
natives, who were thus forced to pay for the case 
against themselves. The cost of the action for the 
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natives was raised in England through the A. & A.P.S., 
but when the Society sent its secretary to South Africa 
to collect evidence, the Chartered Company declined 
to give the required powers. And in 1910, while 
still waiting for the action, the Company appointed 
a committee upon which sat no native, no missionary, 
no unofficial person and no official of the Native 
Affairs Department, and before which no native was 
allowed to give evidence, which cut down the Reserves 
by 6,000,000 acres and gave the natives in exchange 
Uncen other acres of “ granite soil”? and “ unin- 
abitable ” portions of Southern Rhodesia. 

The story needs no comment. It is, as Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald said, “ One of the most unpleasant skeletons 
in our country’s cupboard.” And although the 
Privy Council’s decision on July 29 was against the 
Company, holding the legal title of the 70,000,000 
acres to be vested in the British Crown on behalf of 
the natives, the 20,000,000 acres of so-called Alienated 
Lands remain as before. Natives on these territories 
are a conquered people, allowed to exist on payment 
of taxes and in view of the value of their services. 
What “rights” they have, may be guessed. In 
South Africa generally, a free tax-paying native 
cannot move from one farm to another without a pass, 
and may be put in prison if he strikes like the white 
man for a higher wage. And yet his wage is based 
definitely on a very low standard of living, and has 
been raised quite inadequately as a result of the War. 
In East Griqualand in May of this year I watched 
sheep-shearers work from sunrise to sunset for 15s. a 
month. A blanket at the store cost from 30s. to £4. 

Thus there are two policies in respect to the child- 
races of Africa. The one, while admitting that they 
are in a sense children, urges that it is fatal to these 
races to forget their characteristics and customs in 
legislating for them, feels that they have rights in 
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their persons and territories no less than we, and aims 
at raising them (if they will be raised) to a place no 
less honourable than our own among the peoples of 
the world. The other is careless of their customs, 
refuses to admit that their rights are comparable to 
our own, and would exploit them in the interests of 
European commerce and foreign enterprises. The 
Imperial Government appears to have no _ positive 
policy of its own in regard to them other than that 
of keeping the peace as cheaply as possible. But it is 
for ever besieged in the interests of this second popular 
policy and tends increasingly to surrender to it. It 
should be closely watched in Basutoland, in Rhodesia, 
in Zululand, and in the native labour markets of 
South Africa generally. But in East Africa the sur- 
render just now is brutal and complete. Citizen is 
already Serf and may to-morrow be virtual Slave. 

Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, who risked his life to 
expose Forced Labour in Portuguese West Africa, 
has some fine sayings in this connexion. He had 
been visiting the stations of the Fathers of the Holy 
Spirit in that country (it should be remembered that 
he is not a — and he says :* 

“ T have nothing but good to say of the missionaries 
and their work. The work is marked by the same 
dignity and quiet devotion as marks the work of all 
the Orders wherever I have come across their out- 
posts and places of danger through the world. . . . As 
to the scandals and sneers of traders, officials and 
gold-prospectors against the missions, let us pass 
them by. They are only the weary old language of 
‘the world.’ . . . They are the tribute of the enemy, 
the assurance that all is not in vain. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect anything else and dangerous 
to receive it. . . . As a rule, it is not comfort or gain, 

* A Modern Slavery. By Henry W. Nevinson. (Harpers, pp. 
138 ff. and p. 79.) 
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it is not persuasive ——— or religious conviction 
that draws the native. It is the two charms of entire 
honesty and inward peace. In a country where the 
natives are habitually regarded as fair game for every 
kind of swindle and deceit, where bargains with them 
are not binding, and where penalties are multiplied 
by every legal and illegal trickery, we cannot over- 
estimate the influence of men who do what they say, 
who pay what they agree, and who never go back on 
their word... .” 

We Britishers have always tried to believe that the 
British Government stood for these things also. True, 
those of us who know Africa have found it sometimes 
hard. But to-day—and these are weighed and serious 
words—the Imperial Government is not doing what 
it said it would do, is not paying Africa that wage of 
liberty which it offered for support in the War, and has 


gone back on its word. 
ROBERT KEABLE. 





THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY* 


HANGING somewhat the meaning, we may 
al apply to Pere Lagrange what St. Paul says of 
himself: “‘'To the Greeks and to the Barbarians | 
am a debtor.” In his work Le Sens du Christianisme 
daprés TExégése Allemande, now translated into 
English under the title The Meamng of Christianity 
according to Luther and his Followers in Germany, he is 
concerned to show how the effort to create a dis- 
tinctively German religion, which should be imposed 
upon the rest of the world by the ascendancy of the 
German peoples and of their culture, was doomed to 
failure ; but at the same time he does not forget to 
discharge a simple debt of justice. 

Rome, the heiress of the ancient civilization and the 
teacher of the Christian faith, he reminds us in his 
Preface, educated the German barbarians; and 
Germany brought new forces to Rome. In the great 
body of Christendom, Germany represented a distinct 
civilization—distinct, indeed, but one which was not 
isolated. Even after Luther, Germany, for a long 
time, seemed as careful to maintain her place in the 
concert of European nations as she was to show 
independence of Rome. Even when, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, she made up her mind to keep 
more to herself, she yet sheltered her own renaissance 
under the genius of Shakespeare, and Goethe urged 
her to draw from Greek sources a sense of proportion 
and of form, to borrow from the French Theatre its 
nobility and its beauty. However, Germany’s tendency 
to free herself from all outside influences finally 
prevailed. After having broken with the Church, 

* The Meaning of Christianity according to Luther and his 
followers in Germany, by the Very Rev. M. J. Lagrange, O.P., 
translated by the Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net). 


Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity, by Kirsopp Lake, 
D.D. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net). 
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she broke with mankind. National pride was un- 
leashed, and indulged in the insensate dream of a 
culture which should be all the more perfect for being 
intensely autonomous, the unhindered product of an 
elect race, exclusive of all foreign contributions. In 
this vast design, which ended only in a regression 
towards their former barbarism, their exegesis of the 
New Testament, that is, their explanation of the most 
ancient documents concerning Christian origins, 
played a part* (pp. 9-12). 

But even to these Barbarianst Pére Lagrange does 
not hesitate to proclaim himself a debtor. The 
Dominican Biblical School at Jerusalem, of which he 
is the head, has indeed been charged with having too 
much regard for German science. “ We have,’ he 
acknowledges quite simply (p. 20), “‘ made much use 
of German works, especially of those which were not 
theological, confessing frankly both that they were 
ahead of our own and that we were anxious to catch 
up with, and even to surpass them.” And this acknow- 
ledgment is, after all, only justice. No doubt Germany’s 
grammars and dictionaries are more solid than the 
theories which she is never tired of spinning ; at least 
then give her credit for those. Germans, at any rate, 
have worked ; acting, as Pére Lagrange happily puts 
it, in that mass formation with which they are familiar, 
they know how to resign themselves to the toil of 
collecting little facts, of taking note of the texts relating 
to a given subject—in a word, they at least show in the 

* This is to be understood of non-Catholic German exegesis ; 
the exegesis of German Catholics is not treated of. 


+ In what sense Barbarians? ‘‘ The quite unique barbarism 
of Prussia goes deeper than what we call barbarities. . . . The 
Greeks, the French and all the most civilized nations have indulged 
in hours of abnormal panic or revenge. . . . The Prussian begins 
all his culture by that act which is the destruction of all creative 
thought and constructive action. He breaks that mirror in the 
mind, in fwhich a man can see the face of his friend and foe.” 
(G. K. Chesterton, The Barbarism of Berlin.) 
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study of Scripture the quality which William James 
attributes to them in Psychology, the incapability of 
being bored. 

The marvellous effort made by German scholars 
has failed, and the Church has faithfully retained the 
old interpretation of the documents. But what part 
have Catholic scholars played in the affair? “Toa 
certain extent, no doubt, the work of Catholic critics 
has contributed to the triumph of the Church’s 
dogmatic interpretation ; but, unless I am mistaken, 
only slightly. ‘The work of Catholic Scriptural 
scholars in defence of the Church’s interpretation 
has not equalled, either in intensity or in the copious- 
ness of its products, that of independent critics; 
and what Catholics have done by positive achievement 


to forestall attacks is still less creditable ” (p. 13). If 
the time wasted in the denunciation of the Germans 
had been spent in copying their patient and persever- 


ing application, in emulating their intellectual curiosity, 
the sweet reasonableness of the Catholic interpretation 
of Scripture would not be the unknown thing that it is. 
It should be clearly understood that these lectures 
of Pére Lagrange treat of exegesis. There is no 
question of estimating the religious or moral value 
of Christianity to mankind, of discovering the light 
and strength it can bring to our souls. No, it is a 
uestion of studying the most ancient documents 
that we possess dealing with the origin of Christianity, 
of finding out from these texts how it actually did 
arise, in what it first consisted, and how it was under- 
stood by those who adopted it. Confronted with 
those documents, especially the Gospels, the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse 
of St. John, the Church gives one explanation of them. 
German scholars give other explanations, quite at 
variance with hers, but reached, it must be added, 
after intense efforts made with all the resources of 
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modern science. Let us select, out of the many 

itions successively taken up by German critics and 
examined by Pére Lagrange, the three most recent 
which still dominate the minds of many calling them- 
selves Christians : 

(1) The Church reads in the Gospels that Jesus 
revealed Himself to His chosen disciples as the 
Messiah promised to the Jews; that He founded a 
reign of Goa which had a visible and external aspect ; 
that He claimed and had supernatural powers ; that 
He even declared Himself the Son of God, one with 
His Father. 

From their examination of the documents many 
Germans, generally known as Liberals, assert (we 

| neglect shades of difference and give the main lines) 

that Jesus either did not claim to be the Messiah, or 
taking a title that was current used it to express a 
meaning of his own; that he taught that the more 
we know and love God the more we deserve to be 
called His sons and that he, Jesus, was in this sense 
pre-eminently the Son, and the Messiah; that the 
reign of God which he preached meant simply a 
righteous state of soul; that he did not possess super- 
natural powers; that Jesus’ true greatness consists 
in this, that he preached and practised an ethic of 
supreme and permanent value to all men. 

(2) The Church interprets the Gospels to mean 
that in the Kingdom or Reign of God, which formed 
the main subject of Jesus’ preaching, He distinguished 
two things—the reign of God which was imminent, 
and the kingdom of eternal life prepared for the just 
after death ; that since God in a very true sense 
reigns on earth in so far as men do His will, the ry 
of God was about to appear on earth in a new and far 


more perfect pea because it was to have a head in 


the person of Jesus, through whom God would be 
better known and loved, whose life, death, and resur- 
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rection indeed were God’s supernatural and decisive 
intervention to establish that Reign in power before 
the death of men then living; that Jesus did not 
think that this Reign coming in power would involve 
the end of the world, but on the contrary would, by 
providing helps for the better service of God, serve, 
during a period of time He did not define, to prepare 
souls for that Kingdom of Heaven réserved for the 
just after death ; that Jesus in His glory was to be 
head of that perfect Kingdom of Heaven to be inau- 
ey by the general judgment, the day of which 

e did not reveal. 

On the other hand a school of critics, awkwardly 
labelled Eschatologists (eschatology treats of what 
relates to the end, “ the last things ”’), asserts that it 
is plain from the Gospels that when Jesus announced 
the Reign of God as about to begin during the lifetime 
of His contemporaries, He meant that the end of the 
world and the general judgment were at hand ; that 
His aim was not to set up on earth those supernatural 
helps which would enable men gradually to learn to love 
oe serve God, but His réle was to die, and to appear 
immediately after his death as a glorified Messiah, or 
Son of Man, to judge mankind ; that the only reign of 
God Jesus announced was, in short, a reign of absolute 
innocence and happiness, Heaven replacing earth 
immediately and as a whole. 

(3) The Church maintains that from the New 
Testament we may gather that Jesus commanded that 
His chosen disciples, with Peter at their head, should 
continue His work after His death by preaching that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, through whose 
death and resurrection remission of sins and salvation 
had been won for men ; that He intended that all who 
accepted this faith and desired this salvation should 
form a society, mystically united to Him by Baptism, 
the rite of initiation, and the Eucharist, the rite of His 
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body and blood, and grouped also under the authority 
of the Apostles, from whom the community received 
its faith ; in a word, that the Christian religion is the 
work of Christ, carried on by the Apostles under the 
new form required by His departure. 

A modern school of critics claims that Christianity 
is a fusion of Judaism and Paganism, that indeed it 
owed to pagan mysticism almost as much as to Judaism. 
“Christianity had been profoundly changed by its 

e from Galilee to Jerusalem; whereas the 
teaching of Jesus had been the announcement of the 
Kingdom of God, the illustration of its character, and 
the insistent call to-men to repent, the central teaching 
of the disciples in Jerusalem became the claim that 
Jesus was the Messiah. But the passage from Jerusalem 
to Antioch had produced still greater changes. After 
all, the teaching of the disciples in Jerusalem con- 
tained no elements foreign to Judaism. ... In 
Antioch, on the other hand, much that was distinctly 
Jewish was abandoned, and Hellenistic thought 
adopted, so that Jesus became the Divine centre of a 
cult. . . . Christianity became a Greco-Oriental cult, 
offering salvation, just as did the other mystery 
religions . . . From the standpoint of the historian 
of religions Baptism is the combination of a Jewish 
—, with Grezco-Oriental ideas. . . . When 

ers men salvation by eating his flesh and blood 
in the Eucharist, this is the teaching of the Hellenised 
Church, not of the historic Jesus.”” We take these 
sentences from a recent book, Landmarks in the History 
of Early Christianity, by Dr. Kirsopp Lake, an English- 
man. For though the above three anti-Catholic theories 
are German in origin, they are not confined to Germans ; 
indeed, the last is finding in English-speaking countries 
energetic supporters, none more so - Dr. Lake. 

We repeat, it is a question of exegesis, that is, each 
theory purports to be an explanation of our most 
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ancient documents touching Christian origins. Which 
explanation is right ? Doubtless the partisans of each 
theory would make Dr. Lake’s words their own: 
“The facts are plainly visible, and would be plainly 
seen by all, were it not for the general tendency of 
ecclesiastical scholarship to consult the records of the 
past only to find the reflection of its own features ” 
(p. 2). 

The ordinary reader may be inclined to ask why there 
is any difference of opinion at all in the interpretation 
of simple documents like the Gospels, and why in 
any case there are still differences after so many 
centuries of study. Well, in the first place, the 
simplicity of the Gospels is more apparent than real; 
their difficulty often escapes the ordinary reader 
because, having already the Catholic interpretation 
in his mind, he unconsciously makes rough ways plain 
by its aid. But suppose € had to interpret the 
Gospels without that aid. Exegesis would then re- 
_ great skill and patience. The texts are ancient. 

t is necessary “‘ to endeavour to enter into the author’s 
mind by the study of the ideas of-his time and of his 
a sip a cman to get at the writer’s sources, seize 

is allusions to things and persons, place actions in 
their setting, that is to say, reconstruct the life of a 
period which will ever be strange to us. This difficulty 
of projecting oneself into the past is such that scholars 
do not always agree about the interpretation of a verse 
of Horace. But at least they generally agree in the 
case of the classics. Why is it not so in the domain of 
the New Testament? Because the consequences are 
so different ” (Lagrange, p. 26). 

In a masterly introductory chapter on The Exegesis 
of the Catholic Church, Pére Lagrange answers the 
question what are her methods and what guarantee they 
offer, even from the mere human point of view, that she 
does, after nineteen centuries, preserve the primitive 
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meaning of Christianity. First and foremost she con- 
verses with the first Christian community; she is the 
same society, continues the primitive community by 
an uninterrupted tradition. She admits, just as unre- 
servedly as did the Protestants of old, the authority 
of the New Testament as to the original meaning of 
Christianity, but she adds thereto the information 
conveyed by tradition. “ For it is very clear that the 
faith was preached before the primitive Christian 
thought of writing, and that the writings we possess 
call for this complement. The Gospels are but a 
part of the teaching given by the Apostles concerning 
the life and miracles of Christ, concerning His Passion 
and Resurrection. These facts were interpreted in a 
certain way; they had consequently a Divine meaning 
which the Gospels do not develop, and which the 
Epistles of the Apostles take for granted rather than 
enunciate clearly ” (p. 37). Neither tradition nor the 


Bible may be isolated. ‘ It should not seem unlikely 


to a scholar that the Church, which has celebrated 
the Eucharist from the first hour of her existence, 
offers the best commentary on the words of conse- 
cration” (p. 45). Individual Catholic commentators 
have their faults—a tendency to find in Scripture 
explicitly what is really there only implicitly, a dis- 
regard of the exact historical meaning of words in 
their context, an inclination to excessive harmonization 
—but such is not the case with the Church. Why 
should she torture texts to get from them what she can 
get from tradition? Why should she deny the 
characteristic shades of meaning in each Gospel, 
when she is aware that, since each came from the 
same society and that society herself, it can but be a 
ea of shades of meaning, and not of substantial 
ifferences. ‘‘ Primitive Christianity will never be 
understood so long as people refuse to treat it as a 
society” (p. 46). And the Church “ interprets as a 
I2 
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society what was the doctrine of a society, a socie 
which is none other than herself perpetuated in time ” 
. 51). 

® Of Me three anti-Catholic and un-traditional theories 
described above that of the Liberals is clearly a com- 
promise. Strauss, whose Life of Fesus Critically 
Examined was translated into English by George 
Eliot, had changed nearly the whole contents of the 
Gospels into myths, but the Liberals at least broke 
with Strauss. For, to their credit be it said, they had no 
desire to break altogether with Jesus ; they were at 
least drawn to Him as the highest religious genius, 
as teaching an ethic which still satisfied the deepest 
needs of the soul. In their search for a Jesus that the 
modern world might accept, they leaned chiefly on 
St. Mark (but, so one German critic maintains, 
without having read him) as being the least dogmatic 
of the Gospels, eliminating or softening down the 
miraculous and supernatural elements that even he 
preserves. And what was the result? A creation 
after their own image and likeness, a professor of 
ethics, a respectable pastor perhaps, but certainly not 
the Jesus of the Gospel. The incident of Palm 
Sunday alone is surely sufficient to dissolve the 
Liberal compromise. Of the Messianic character of 
the scene there can be no doubt*. Those who explain 
away Jesus’ claim to be the Messiah and make of Him 
a sage and in some sense a prophet, must suppose 
either that this Messianic character has been added 
after the event to an unimportant incident, or that 
Jesus was not responsible for the manifestation, but 
suffered it without protesting. Then, of course, the 
events become unintelligible. The fact is that Jesus 
deliberately intends to appear as the Messiah, and 
therefore chooses an entry that is undeniably Messianic, 


* Cf. for the whole scene Lagrange, Evangile selon S. Marc, 
p. 273. 
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since it reproduces one of the clearest Messianic 
texts (Zach. ix. 9), but at the same time an entry that 
is most humble. It is usual, indeed, to speak of the 
magnificence of Jesus’ triumphal entry, on the plea 
that for Easterns the ass is a noble animal, etc. a 
matter of fact the Rabbis were embarrassed by this 
text of Zacharias, and at a loss to explain how the 
Messiah could be satisfied with such a humble train. 
A donkey is still a donkey even in the East, and hardly 
as a rule for a full-grown man a seat that lends to 
dignity. By entering Jerusalem astride a donkey, 
amidst the acclamations of the crowd, Jesus carries 
out a clearly Messianic entry but a lowly one, and 
when the Liberals meet Him, it is they, not He, who 
become self-conscious and embarrassed. 

On the other hand, the system of the Eschatologists 
ismore objective. It is well constructed and inherently 
plausible ; its exponents bring forward some striking 
texts as its basis, and insist that these texts must be 
taken literally as they stand in their context. Did 
Jesus believe that the world was about to end? This 
system says He did, and in proof appeals to Jesus’ 
instruction when He sends out the Apostles (Matt. 
x, 23), and to the discourse on the taking of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world (Mark xiii.). It is not to be 
denied that the difficulty is a real one. “ I confess,” 
says Pere Lagrange (p. 287), “‘ that for my part I do 
not know how to solve either difficulty if the order in 
which the words of Christ are given be considered as 
inviolable, as attested by the Holy Ghost. What can 
we answer to the objection based on the words from 
Jesus’ charge: “‘ You shall not finish all the cities of 
Israel till the Son of Man come?” ‘The Apostles 
returned, and the Son of Man had not yet manifested 
Himself. He had, of course, come upon earth, but 
this was before the mission of the Apostles; Jesus 
was speaking of His glorious manifestation. It did 
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not take place before their return.”’ Criticism itself 
supplies the answer, for it recognizes that St. Matthew 
sometimes groups in one discourse sayings uttered on 
various occasions. Here, too,,he has combined two 
instructions into one discourse. And the same solution 
applies to the discourse represented as delivered 
within sight of Jerusalem, announcing the ruin of the 
city and the coming of the Son of Man. We have 
here two perspectives brought near together because 
both deal with a judgment of God (p. 289). 

And, be it noted, this explanation suggested by the 
structure of the passages themselves, is the only 
explanation which agrees with the whole attitude of 
Jesus: “ The parables simply cannot be made to say 
that the reign of God will exist only at the end of the 
world ” (p. 290). The Liberals are right at least in 
accusing the Eschatologists of giving a wrong inter- 
pretation of the parables. 

What of the third system, the theory that Christianity 
is an amalgam of Sedaien and Paganism? Anti- 
Catholic as it is, it is still more anti-Protestant. It 
finds in St. Paul what the Catholic Church has always 
found in St. Paul, supernatural grace as a participation 
of the Divine nature, the sacramental action of Baptism 
ex opere operato, the real presence of the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. It is certainly 
piquant that St. Paul, the Apostle beloved of Luther, and 
the foundation of Protestantism, should now be handed 
over to Catholics, and by the Germans themselves. 
Certainly ‘“ we are nearing a time when men must 
accept Christianity in the Church, such as she under- 
stands it, or renounce Christianity” (p. 347). And 
is it not = that the Church’s Christianity is really 
Jesus’ Christianity and not simply Paul’s? Does 
Paul claim to found anything ? ek he not, for 
instance, write to the Romans (vi. 3): “‘ Know ye 
not that all we who have been baptized in Christ 
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Jesus, are baptized in His death?’’—that is, he 
supposes that the mystical union with Christ in His 
death effected by Baptism was known to them simply 
because they were Christians. And if Paul, or anyone 
else, had attempted to introduce a new doctrine (and 
an astounding one, too), such as the Eucharist is 
represented to be, into that early society so jealous 
of its faith, is it conceivable that that society would have 
received it, or received the writings in which it was 
expressed ? 

ith the Liberals, then, we find in the Gospels a 
Jesus who reveals the priceless value of the human 
soul, a teacher of an ethic of supreme and permanent 
value, a preacher of a Reign of God which, at least in 
one aspect, consists in the love and service of God. 
With the Eschatologists we take literally Jesus’ affirma- 
tions about the supernatural character of His person, 
but we add that He declared Himself the Son of God, 
one with His Father, and we believe these declarations ; 
with them too we say that Jesus expected a super- 
natural intervention to establish the reign of God, 
but we place this intervention in His life, death and 
resurrection, and refuse to limit this reign to a catas- 
trophic coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. With the 
third theory we acknowledge the realism of St. Paul in 
the doctrine of grace and of the sacraments, but we 
refuse to exaggerate it and confuse it with magic. 
We refuse also to attribute the origin of Christianity to 
St. Paul. “‘ The disciple is not above His master.” 
In reading such a book as Dr. Lake’s one is struck 
at once by one fact, that Jesus no longer counts, He is 
simply not seen. There are in it many acute and 
just observations (for instance, on the Jewish idea of 
the Kingdom of God), but the one thing that counts, 
the thing that depends, not on learning but on that 
large sense for seeing things as they are, is not there. 
(What isseenismerely an . . . anexcellent Jew.) Nowthe 
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decisive point is this, that “ no criticism of the texts, 
no elimination of the testimonies, no declaration 
against the authenticity of the Gospels or the Epistles 
suffices to take away from the figure of Jesus its super- 
natural character. If you do not reject absolutely all, 
like the mythicists, if you retain a residuum, however 
little, of the historical tradition concerning Jesus, it 
must be admitted that He held and manifested claims 
to a supernatural réle and that He died for having 
done so. . . . You have to resign yourself to insult 
Him if you are not decided to adore Him ”’ (Lagrange, 


- 377): 
. OF? sided, that, as Pere Lagrange says, has ever been 
the note of German exegesis and its English followers— 
one-sided, incomplete, narrow, superficial. In this 
book Pére Lagrange shows the penetration and the 
sanity that are always his. He sees things clearly and he 
sees them whole. ereas the Barbarians discover one 


idea and give it free rein, subordinate everything to 
it, he has “a heritage that comes to us from scholasticism 
which itself inherited from Aristotle and Socrates the 
habit of distinguishing concepts, of defining them 
and then arranging them in good order. . . . We want 
all the elements to agree, all conclusions to show 
themselves a by the good accord which they 


maintain with one another” (p. 367). “To the 
Greeks as well as to the Barbarians I am a debtor.” 


LuKE WALKER, O.P. 
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THE SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS 


NUMBER of artists practising the art of wood engrav- 
ing, have formed themselves into a Society for the 
purpose of holding Exhibitions from time to time. 

Membership of the Society is confined to those who use 
the European method of wood engraving. This method, 
distinguished from the Japanese or Eastern method by the 
fact that prints are obtained by means of the printing-press, 
is more suitable to the tradition and temperament of 
European artists, and is of greater utility in connection 
with book production and decoration. 

Decoration (a word formerly always prefixed by the 
word “ mere’’) is now returning to its right place at the 
head of artistic activities. In a decoration the artist is 
forced to consider the actual beauty of his work, and only 
secondly the beauty of the story or scene depicted. And 
as the bootmaker, however useful he may be as a voter, is 
as a workman primarily a maker of footwear, so the artist, 
however useful he may be as a story-teller is, as an artist, 
primarily a maker of things of beauty and not things of 
sentiment. 

The modérn world has been led to attach an absurd 
value to mere representation, and to judge all works of 
art as they approach to or depart from a mere imitation of 
natural form. There is, however, at the present time, by 
the mercy of God, a tendency to realize again the intrinsic 
value of works of art as opposed to their extrinsic or senti- 
mental value, and, in this matter, wood engraving is 
especially valuable, for the exact imitation of Nature, which, 
in paint or etching is comparatively easy and natural, is, 
in wood engraving, both difficult and unnatural. The wood 
engraver is forced by his material to have some respect for 
the thing in itself and to place an absolute value upon the 
art of drawing. 

The First Annual Exhibition of the Society was opened at 
the Chenil Gallery, Chelsea, on Saturday, 13th November, 
and will remain open till Christmas Eve. 
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To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
THE WESTMINSTER “STATIONS” 


SIR, 

Rightly, or wrongly, ever since the Devotion found 
its place in the Church’s system, the demand for some 
pictorial representation of the Stations has been insistent. 
Nobody has seriously asked for the mere ‘‘ name of the 
Station.” But most people with a trained instinct for 
artistic fitness have felt that there was something wrong 
with even the most expensive and elaborate sets hitherto 
erected. It is not that they have failed in their appeal to 
devotion ; nor, necessarily, that they lack technical accom- 
plishment, according to their lights. Yet, somehow, there 
has been something wanting. 

It would be absurd to pretend that Mr. Gill’s designs 
please every one! It would be nearer the mark to say that 
no set of Stations has ever roused so much definite hostility. 
That is because they are, for the moment, such a definite 
challenge. Yet there are some of us to whom they seem 
incomparably the most satisfactory set in existence; some 
of us even say that they are the only satisfactory ones. 
Some say that, at least, they mark a new departure on 
the right road, and that henceforth no Stations designed 
in the spirit which animates Mr. Gill’s work can be as bad 
as those we have been used to. 

To compare great things with small, Mr. Gill has done 
for the Stations what craftsmen, centuries ago, did for a 
set of chess-men. He has invented a convention. Chess- 
men have been carved in India and in Scandinavia and 
we can play as good a game with a set carved a thousand 
years ago, as with the most modern; with the cheapest 
as with the most expensive. We are seldom, if ever, put off 
our game because of the eccentricities of the knight or queen. 
With mate within sight, we are not conscious of the art 
which carved the king. They serve their purpose, cause no 
distraction, and give no offence. 
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Mr. Gill’s Stations approach the unassuming fitness of a 
set of chess-men ; and, once their convention is accepted, 
they should be as helpful to devotion as chess-men are to 
concentration on the game. Perfectly subservient to their 
p , their individuality gradually effaces itself in the 
devotion which they aid. 

Mr. Gill is quite right to insist that, whether successful or 
not, they have been done in the right way—the only way 
in which living art can ever be produced. He is right to 
insist that the modern industrial system has crushed art 
out of most craftsmanship. He is right to insist that the 
sham art we spend such enormous sums of money on is a 
shockingly bad investment. St. Pancras Hotel, with its 
“Gothic” fittings in every bedroom, was thought an 
artistic triumph forty years ago ! 

But he is too modest to insist that he has invented a 
convention which has done for the Stations what the old 
craftsmen did for chess-men, and what the Gothic craftsmen 
did for Christian building. That is his achievement. 


LAURENCE W. Hopson. 
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REVIEWS 


Back To Lire. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (London: William 
Heinemann.) 

Sir Philip Gibbs in Back to Life gives us in the form of a 
novel a continuation of impressions gathered as a war- 
correspondent. The book covers the period from the entry 
into Lille till after the signing of peace. It is a novel built 
up on a substratum of fact—or better (because the “ novel ” 
part is the least important and the least convincing), a 
record of real incident with a mingling of fiction and a thin 
veneer of romance. 

Obviously it is a book written with a purpose—the 
purpose namely of painting war as a ghastly business of 
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horror, blood, sordidness and hate, and thus perhaps to try 
and prevent a repetition of the tragic things we have seen 
in our days. A noble purpose, assuredly, and admirably 
served, as alone it could be by such a one as Sir Philip 
Gibbs who, day after day for over four years, saw this 
ceaseless slaughter of splendid youth. 

The book has been called a “‘ pacifist tract.’’ Pacifist is 
a word with sinister implications ; we are apt to bracket 
it with “ conchie”’ and coward, and we usually condemn 
without trial the person to whom we apply it. But there 
are pacifists who do not cling blindly to a craven creed of 
non-resistance under every circumstance. There are some 
who base their pacifism on the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace, and there are others who have been made pacifists 
by what they have seen and endured in actual warfare. 
War made many men callous, it dimmed the fine sensitive- 
ness to others’ sufferings, it scorched many a soul. Philip 
Gibbs never became hardened ; the horrors and heroisms 
of war only intensified his sensitiveness. His soul having been 


wrung} and tortured, he uses all the skill of an exceed- 
ingly clever pen to horrify his readers and create the same 
agonies in their souls. Every frightful incident is made to 
stand out in relief; and the tragedy is heightened by 
making the horrors personal. The shaving of the head of 


“e 


a woman ‘“ who had been too complaisant with German 
officers’ is a horrible piece of realism, but it becomes 
doubly horrible when the woman turns out to be Pierre 
Nesle’s sister. The refusal of the Reverend Mother to allow 
the same woman shelter in her convent, and the chucklings 
of the old priest over the killing of Germans are facts that 
are made to prove that war infects with hate hearts that 
should be proof against it. The suicide of young Clatworthy 
on Armistice Night because he “‘ funked peace and could 
not go back to Wimbledon as if nothing had happened,” is 
a gruesome thing that haunts the imagination. (It hap- 
pened in actual fact, I am told.) The grim discovery that 
Brand had killed the brother of his future wife ; the hate 
on the part of his people and her’s that accompanies his 
marrying a German girl; the young wife’s fading away 
and death are all, one might say, the minor horrors of war, 
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but they show how war can touch, and with no gentle hand, 
the essential things of our individual lives. 

There is the same touch of cynicism in this book as in 
The Realities of War. We are introduced to a warrior with 
“a row of ribbons (all gained by heroic service over a blot- 
ting-pad in a Nissen hut.”) There is the same hit at the 
Staff. We are asked to picture the Staff entering Lille and 
saying, “‘ We did it! Regard our glory! Fling down your 
flowers! Cheer us, good people, before we go to lunch.” 
They will not see behind them the legions they sent to 
slaughter by ghastly blunders, colossal stupidity, invincible 
pomposity. 

It is rather a relief to get away from this unkindness to 
the kind-hearted, smiling Eileen O’Connor, who carried on 
in Lille the same perilous work as Nurse Cavell in Brussels, 
and who nearly met the same fate as that heroine. Although 
we like Eileen, we cannot help feeling that the sentimental 
setting in which she everywhere moves is somewhat over- 
done. We like “ the fat nun who under the rigour of war 
rations became as slim as a willow and was vain of her 
new grace,” and also ‘‘ the Reverend Mother, who borrowed 
a safety-razor from an English Tommy—he had hidden it 
in his shirt—to shave her upper lip, lest the Germans should 
think her a French foilu in disguise.” 

Philip Gibbs paints to perfection all the types one met 
in the rough-and-tumble of war with the light, rapid 
touch of an impressionist. Yet he returns ever and again 
to his gloomy, dismal theme. Even the end of the war 
only brings the “ disillusionment that followed victory, the 
despair that followed defeat.” 

Altogether it is a ghastly book. It brings up too many 
spectres. It calls up the ghosts of too many dead memories. 
It gives perspective to happenings the hideousness of which 
we did not at the time realize, because we were perhaps too 
close to them to see, or too excited, or too callous, or too 
tired. But this is only another way of saying that Philip 
Gibbs has been successful in his endeavour to paint war 
vividly and luridly. If such a book can have any influence 
in stopping wars, we hope it will be read by those who make 
them as well as by those who endure them. 
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THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES: 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians ; The 
Epistle to the Galatians; The Epistle to the 
Romans. (Longmans. Wrappers 3s. 9d. Boards 
4s. gd. net.) 


Neither the present translation of these epistles, nor the 
notes that accompany it, seem to reach a high standard. 
We have not the space to give more than one or two instances 
in justification of this opinion. On Galatians ii. 17, 18, the 
editor has the following note: ‘‘ The Apostle takes up fora 
moment an imaginary objector, as often in Romans, ‘ You 
Christians say you are justified; yet you sin!’ St. Paul 
answers, ‘ Even so, Christ does not lead to sin, He justifies 
us; if we sin after that, it is our fault ; it is we who build 
up again the edifice of sin which Christ helped us to 
destroy.’”’ This idea of the editor is, of course, quite 


correct in itself, indeed obvious, but it has really very little 
to do with what St. Paul says in those two verses of his 
letter. In translating verse 18, ‘“‘ it is myself that I prove a 


transgressor,” the translator has given the word “‘ myself” 
an emphasis not warranted by the Greek, and in his ex- 
planation he has missed the point of the word “ trans- 
gressor,” which means a breaker of a law, in this case the 
Mosaic law. 

Galatians iv. 24, 25 is translated thus: ‘‘ Now these 
things befell in allegory. For these women are the two 
covenants—the one from Mount Sinai, bringing forth 
children unto slavery, which is Hagar. For Sinai is a 
mountain in Arabia, and answereth to the Jerusalem that 
now is, for she is in slavery with her children.” The render- 
ing “‘ befell in allegory ’’ is incorrect and misleading ; ‘‘ two 
covenants ”’ is better than “‘ the two covenants.”’ The more 
natural translation of the first part of verse 25 is: ‘‘ For 
Mount Sinai is in Arabia”; St. Paul has already spoken 
of Mount Sinai in verse 24, and in verse 25 the point is, not 
that it is a mountain, but that it is in Arabia. Also the 
clause (‘‘ for Mount Sinai, etc.””) is best taken as a paren- 
thesis, and Hagar made the subject of the verb “ answereth.” 

On Romans xi. 24 we are told that “‘ sometimes, though 
rarely, a shoot of wild olive is grafted on to an old stock to 
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invigorate it, only the failing branches of the latter being 
cut off. It is to this latter, and unusual process, the one 
‘contrary to nature,’ that St. Paul appears to be referring.” 

Is not this desperate attempt to find Paul among the 
gardeners rather bookish ? If such a process existed, would 
St. Paul have been acquainted with it? And would his 
readers? Did it really matter to St. Paul whether it existed 
or not? He speaks also of the natural branches, that had 
been cut off, being grafted back into their parent stem ; 
was that process practised too? Common sense requires 
us to say with Pére Lagrange that Romans xi. 17-24 “‘is 
not at all an argumentative parable, in which the reality of 
the fact used is of importance for the value of the argument. 
... He wishes to make it easy to picture the design 
realized by God. . . . His comparison is not less striking 
for not being in line with the processes of arboriculture.” 


LUKE WALKER, O.P. 


WALTER DE WENLOK: Abbot of Westminster. By Ernest 
Harold Pearce, Bishop of Westminster. (S.P.C.K. 


12s. net.) . 


The very name Walter de Wenlok at once attracts our 
attention and seems to invite further inquiry. Bishop Pearce 
has already placed us under an immense obligation by his 
work on the history of the monks who lived and died within 
the shelter of our greatest national monument. He now 
adds to our debt by giving us a complete account of a 
medieval ruler of Westminster and no one could have 
approached the subject with more sympathy. He tells us 
in his preface that -he regrets leaving Westminster, and I 
venture to think that he is not alone in his regret if it entails 
the cessation of his literary work for the ancient monastery. 

The story of Walter de Wenlok is probably the same as 
that of the other abbots of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It begins with his election, which resulted in 
the necessary journey to Rome for confirmation. He re- 
ceived a safe-conduct for his journey on January 22nd, 1284, 
and obtained the Papal approval of his election on May 7th 
of the same year. Wenlok thus began his reign of twenty- 
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three years (1284-1307), a period which embraced the most 
important years of Edward the First’s reign, years taken up 
with the successful conquest of Wales and the great attempt 
on Scotland. Wenlok was not as great a political figure as 
some of the important clerics of his time, but on account of 
his high position—and the abbot of Westminster was indeed 
a very great personage—he could scarcely escape contact 
with the political movements of the day. In company with 
the other great abbots and the provincials of the Black and 
Grey Friars, he was frequently requested to obtain the 
prayers of his community for the king’s military success 
against the French or Scotch ; but unlike the provincial of 
the Blackfriars, William of Hotham, who was Edward’s 
favourite minister, the Westminster abbot had little to do 
with the government of the country. In Wenlok’s day the 
friars were more powerful than the monks, and the abbot 
himself was several times made conscious of their power. 
Witness the humiliating conditions to which he was forced 
to submit as the result of accepting into his community the 
refugee Franciscan, William de Pershere. 

In 1298 he was one of Edward’s candidates for the 
bishopric of Ely, but his suit was unsuccessful. Five years 
later he was not only in the king’s bad books but in the Tower 
of London, together with forty-eight of his monks, on the 
charge of having connived at robbing the king’s treasury 
which had been deposited in the Abbey. The door of the 
treasury is said to have been covered afterwards with the 
skin of one of the delinquents, but luckily not that of the 
abbot, who soon obtained his liberty. Another important 
event was his quarrel, and that rather a bitter one, with the 
prior Reginald de Hadham. This dispute, which split the 
convent into two parties, continued after Wenlok’s death 
and resulted in much misery to the whole community. 
Wenlok does not appear to have been a man of much human 
sympathy, at least in his government, but in his conduct 
towards his mother and his relations he is above reproach. 
One can feel something of his mother’s joy when she is taken 
from her little world in Shropshire to see her son installed in 
his high place, conversing with the great ones of the land. 

The whole work is a considerable addition to the history 
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of medieval monachism, al] the more so that it is thoroughly 
documentary. A use of the author’s other great work, 
The Monks of Westminster, will prove almost essential to 


the student who wishes not merely to read Walter de Wenlok 
but to understand the life of the great Abbey he ruled. 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


A SHorT METHOD OF MENTAL PRAYER. By the Most Rev. 
Nicholas Ridolfi, O.P. Translated by Fr. Raymund 
Devas, O.P. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 


This little book is a very welcome addition to that— 
happily growing—class of literature which aims at laying 
in accessible form before the public the spiritual writings 
of the old masters. We stock our libraries so readily with 
the “ latest ’’ works, all too often regardless of the treasures 
our fathers have left us, saintly men who wrote not for a 
day but for all time. 

How straightforward and practical such writings are, 
Ridolfi, the seventeenth-century Dominican General, makes 
evident. He shows how mental prayer is indeed a very 
simple—if at times arduous—work. The preparation, the 
consideration of the subject chosen, the affective acts of 
the heart and concluding resolutions, the old familiar 
scheme is laid before us in quiet, simple style, neither 
burdened by obscurities nor overlaid with needless verbiage. 
Fr. Devas has done his work of translation uniformly well, 
though surely /aden on p. xvi should be Jade, and his notes 
will be found valuable to all approaching the subject for 
the first time. 

One cannot but wonder how many similar treasures are 
lying locked away in their Latin cloaks waiting for some 
wise householder to bring them out, without prejudice to 
any new treasures he may be meaning to produce. Indeed, 
if more writers rose to be translators too, this country 
might be enriched with a really solid spiritual literature, 
and our shallow, shifting age be made deeper and more 
stable. 

D.D. 
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Kossovo : HEroic SonGs OF THE SERBS. Translated from 
the original by Helen Rootham, with an introduction 
by Maurice Baring and an historical preface by Janko 
Lavrin. (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 1920. Price 
4s. 6d. net.) 

These fragments from the epic cycle of Serbia really gain 
by the historical preface contributed by Mr. Janko Lavrin 
and the few words of introduction on the quality of epic 
poetry with which they are introduced. The poems come 
to us in fragments, and most English readers know nothing 
of their setting. Yet, detached from the traditions in which 
they sprang, and presented in English, they must seem at 
first a little bald. What would Milton be without our 
instinctive familiarity with his sources and the Biblical 
traditions of Eden, which makes the mere name an evoca- 
tion in our ears? But once the reader has made an ample 
allowance for his own limitations, he will find in Miss 
Rootham’s verse the musical echo of a strange poetic 
atmosphere, so eerily falls upon the ear trochaic verse with 
its unbroken succession of feminine endings. We are not 
over familiar with this monotony in ordinary heroics, and it 
greatly assists the effect, beside seeming to follow faithfully 
the original verse set beside it on the opposite page. 

These stories of battle and defeat with their lamentations 
over the fallen have something of the quality with which 
the Song of Deborah moves us: “ At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay down ; at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he 
bowed, there he lay down dead.” It is perhaps vain to look 
for much more than the cumulative atmosphere in these 
fragments which like stones from a ruin in the desert evoke 
some city of the past. Mr. Baring indeed selects a handful 
of single beauties, but the grand simplicity which is the 
mark of epic poetry is better suggested, I think, in the total 
effect of these translations. They make us hungry for the 
whole. A translation in Tudor prose would be welcome, 
could an Urquhart or a Berners be discovered. But this 
verse too is welcome, especially now that Mestrovic’s 
sculpture has done something to acquaint us with the heroes, 
and his art to explain how the heroic still presents itself to 
the imagination of the Serbs. O. B. 
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